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dispute any possible danger to our country sufficient to 
justify them in even seriously considering such a measure 
as this. 

This resolution is, at bottom, little more than a con- 
cealed portion of the ambitious, aggressive, selfish scheme 
of national extension and display now being pushed so 
widely in the United States, from which we have more to 
fear than from all external perils combined. The resolu- 
tion will be with much demonstrativeness and " patriotic " 
speaking put upon the records of Congress, probably be- 
fore this paper reaches our readers. But it will not be 
many years before it will pass into '' innocuous desue- 
tude." The men who have been foremost in promoting 
it, if they live twenty years, will be ashamed of the part 
they had in it. 

It will not be possible by resolutions of Congress to 
check for any length of time the growing unity of the 
Old World aad the New. No American dictation can 
prevent the European nations from having their full and 
legitimate share of the commerce of the countries on this 
side of the globe, and their rights and interests safe- 
guarded. We may cry until we are hoarse, "America 
for Americans," but the great tide of international friend- 
liness and inter-communication will laugh at our preten- 
sions and quietly sweep them away. It would be most 
unchristian and most unfortunate if at this late day the 
United States, or any combination of American States, 
could succeed in setting up the New World against the 
Old. But this can not be done. The world is not a 
world of hemispheres, it is one world. "There is no 
more sea " as a barrier of separation. America exists 
for all the world and all the world for America, and the 
counsels of any congress or other body of men who at- 
tempt to set aside this great truth will be overthrown by 
the resistless logic of events. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLE. 

The South African Republic, popularly known as the 
Transvaal, has just been the scene of events which have 
stirred the world quite as much as the Venezuela dispute 
did in December. The trouble had it3 origin in the con- 
flict between the Boers, descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers, and the English, which has been kept up with 
varying intensity ever since the latter subdued and took 
possession of Cape Colony in the early years of this 
century. 

When Great Britain by act of Parliament abolished 
slavery in Cape Colony in 1838 about ten thousand of the 
Boers, or Dut;h farmers, who had prdviously been irri- 
tated by the taxes imposed by the English government, 
left the colony and went north. Some of them settled 
what is now Natal, since annexed by Great Britain. 
Others went north of the Orange River and formed what 
is to-day the Orange Free State, which has continued to 



be an independent republic, though for a short time after 
1857 it was held as a British colonj'. Because of the 
continual encroachments of the English, after the annex- 
ation of Natal and the temporary possession by them of 
the Free State, large numbers of the Boers went further 
north, across the Vaal river, and set up a new republic. 
The independence of this Transvaal republic was 
acknowledged in 1852. 

In 1876-77 because of the bankrupt condition of the 
republic brought on by the attempt to build the Delagoa 
Bay railway the affairs of the Transvaal were in great 
confusion. A general plan of British South African 
federation was then on foot, and as a part of this scheme 
an attempt was made to annex the Transvaal. This 
resulted in a bitter war which lasted till 1881, in which 
the English were badly defeated and compelled to aban- 
don the attempt at annexation. In the convention of 
1884 in which the complete self-government of the repub- 
lic was acknowledged, Great Britain retained only the 
right to reject any treaty made by the Transvaal in 
which British interests should be injured. 

Since the discoveries of gold in the republic foreign- 
ers, English, American, etc, have entered the country 
in great numbers, until in parts they outnumber the 
native Boer population many times. This native popu- 
lation, which is largely agricultural and unprogressive, 
has retained the government in its own hands. The 
foreigners have grown rich and pay a large part of the 
taxes, but are not allowed to vote or be represented in 
the parliament. It is claimed, however, that they de- 
mand the right to vote and hold office without being 
naturalized. The school instruction of the republic is 
given only in the Dutch language, and of this the Eng- 
lish complain. # Advantage has been taken of these cir- 
cumstances and an attempt again made, with the approv- 
al and encouragement it seems of Cecil Rhodes, the 
Premier of Cape Colony, to overthrow the existing 
order of things in favor of the English. One Dr. Jame- 
son, who seems to have been urged on by the English 
outside and inside of the republic, undertook by a fili- 
bustering expedition to enter the country and force 
the Boer government to redress the pretended grievances 
of the English. He was met by the Boers, who are brave 
and hardy and who rallied quickly to the support of the 
government, and his force unaided by promised help from 
within the republic was signally defeated, and the rem- 
nants of it captured. 

The whole event is a disgraceful and deplorable one, 
but it is only another illustration of the certainty of such 
conflicts where selfishness, greed, tyranny and racial antip- 
athies are allowed to control men's actions as they have 
so often done in the past. The Boers are doubtless an 
unprogressive and narrow people, tyrannical toward the 
native Africans, and ought to have been more yielding 
toward the foreigners, but the causes of their opposition 
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to the English are easily traced and the latter must in all 
fairness bear the chief blame for the recent occurrence. 
In spite of the restrictions upon them the English settlers 
had grown rich and prosperous, and if animated by a 
right disposition they might have borne their grievances 
a little longer until with their growth in numbers they 
could have removed them in a natural and peaceful way. 

The Boer government in its hour of victory has be- 
haved with great humanity, consideration and prudence. 
President Kriiger has suddenly won a worldwide fame. 
Dr. Jameson has been turned over to the British authori- 
ties and sent to England for trial. Great Britain has 
also acted with great fairness, immediately disowned and 
condemned the course of Dr. Jameson, and Cecil Rhodes 
who is considered to have been the instigator of the 
attempt has resigned his position in Cape Colony. It 
has been said throughout the world that if the expedition 
into the Transvaal had succeeded, Great Britain would 
at once have declared it right and proceeded to take 
possession of the country. British colonial history justi- 
fies this opinion whether it is true or not. "We are glad 
not to be compelled by the logic of events in this case to 
believe it. If England were only as great and good in 
all ways as she is and has been in many, how much fur- 
ther up the world might have been to-day ! 

The most exciting feature of the recent Transvaal 
occurrence was the congratulation sent by the German 
Emperor to President Kriiger. This greatly irritated 
the English people and has given rise to a good deal of 
war talk. The Emperor has explained that he did not 
mean to insult England and greater calmness now pre- 
vails. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this episode in South 
Africa may lead to a re-adjustment of the internal affairs 
of the Transvaal in a manner satisfactory and just to all 
the inhabitants, and that hereafter there may be no more 
British aggression in those quarters. It does seem that 
by this time the British people ought to be civilized 
enough to be fair and just and less domineering in all 
quarters of the globe, even if British extension stops for- 
ever. What Great Britain might thus lose in territorial 
greatness, she would gain four times over in increased 
civilizing power, and what she possesses of the earth 
would be much more certain to stay with her. The 
Jameson failure may well work a new era in her history. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The French International Arbitration Society has of- 
fered a prize of one thousand francs for the best history 
of France, prepared for elementary schools and free from 
the usual glorification of war. The book must show that 
patriotism i3 consistent with justice and fairness, and 
with love and respect for other nations. 



We had not deemed it necessary to say that the edito- 
rial management of the Advocate of Peace does not 
hold itself responsible for the opinions expressed in ar- 
ticles signed by the names of the authors. The writers 
choose their own subjects and expound their views in 
their own way. While in general we do not mean to ad- 
mit anything not written distinctly in the interests of 
peace, yet we have always considered it right and wise 
to publish articles from any who desire to promote the 
cause, even though their views of methods or of particu- 
lar topics may be radically different from our own. In 
this way we are sure the most good will be done. We 
have found it necessary to make this explanation in view 
of some complaint which has come to us. 



At their regular meeting on January 27, the Directors 
of the American Peace Society again had under consid- 
eration the present relations of the United States and 
Great Britain. A resolution was passed expressing the 
great satisfaction which they felt at the recent large and 
emphatic expression of public opinion in favor of the 
maintenance of peaceful relations between the two coun- 
tries, and the hope that the British- Venezuelan boundary 
dispute will soon be adjusted in a peaceful and honorable 
way. The resolution also declared that the excitement 
and danger through which the two countries have just 
passed have proved in the most forcible way the neces- 
sity of the immediate establishment of some permanent 
system of settling difficulties between them — in other 
words, a permanent tribunal of arbitration — a system 
which would make such flurries as that through which we 
have just passed hereafter impossible. 



The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave, 
by invitation, an address on "The United States, Great 
Britain and International Arbitration," at the meeting of 
the Round Table Club, Boston, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9. The paper will be published in full in The New 
England Magazine for March. 



The latest from Washington indicates that the Monroe 
doctrine resolution will not even come to a vote in the 
Senate, so strong is the opposition to it. 



Some excitement and uneasiness have been created by 
the information that Great Britain has organized a flying 
squadron, consisting of battle-ships, cruisers and torpedo 
destroyers. A "flying squadron" is a body of ships 
intended to be used at any possible point of datiger but 
destined for nowhere in particular. The organization of 
this squadron is proof in itself that Great Britain thinks 
there are points where such a force may be needed before 
long, and the nature of the Venezuelan controversy has 
led the people in this country to suppose that the squad- 
ron was destined for use against the United States. The 
British admiralty, through Mr. Goschen, has given pub- 
lic declaration that this is not the case. But as long as 



